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Neuzeit: Geisteskultus, Gewissens- und Glaubensfreiheit, Volkser- 

ziehung, Humanitat, Wissenschaft. 
Folgen : Aufklarung, gesteigerte Intelligenz des Volkslebens, geistige 

Freiheit. 
Extreme: Uberbiirden des Kopfes mit Wissenskram, Halbwissen, 

Aufklarungsdiinkel, Glaubenslosigkeit, Charakterschwache, 

Nervenleiden. 

* * * 

(Fortsetzung folgt.) 



The Teaching of Literature in the Secondary Schools. 

Address delivered before the Association of New York High School 

Teachers of German. 



By Prof. Lawrence A. Mc Louth, New York University. 

An intelligent love of the beautiful is one of the sweetest and most 
lasting fruits of a well rounded education. Next to the ability to provide 
for one's bodily wants this appreciative love of the beautiful in nature and 
art conduces to man's happiness perhaps most, of all the human bundle 
of abilities latent or patent. Nearly all of the eloquent things which 
Cicero said of friendship may be predicated of it. Here Laelius is made 
to say: 

Denique ceterae res, quae expetuntur, opportunae sunt singulae rebus 
fere singulis: divitiae, ut utare; opes, ut colore; honores, ut laudere; 
voluptates, ut gaudeas; valetudo, ut dolore careas et muneribus fungare 
corporis; amicitia res plurimas continet; quoque te verteris praesto est, 
nutlo loco excluditur, numquam intempestiva, numquam molesta est; {to- 
que non aqua, non igni, ut aiunt, locis pluribus utimur quam amicitia. 

And what is this friendship after all but a true love and appreciation 
of the good and beautiful in one's fellowmen ? 

We try to teach our pupils to earn their bread, to take care of their 
bodies, to be good citizens, and in a few cases to add their modicum to 
the sum of human knowledge, feeling that these are the main things, and 
that with them we are undertaking enough. This is certainly a compli- 
cated problem by itself. Still going beyond this, most teachers believe in 
cultivating the esthetic sense in boys and girls, a less number make definite 
efforts toward that end, and still fewer of us succeed in this good purpose. 
But next to bread-winning and right-living what better gift can the 
teacher give to his pupil than a life-long view of the ennobling world of 
nature and art beauty? A kingdom would be less, for it could be lost. 
But as long as the eye can see the far hills in their autumn splendor or the 
glowing canvasses of the great masters, as long as the ear can hear the 
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spring song of the birds or the sublime melodies of a Beethoven, as long 
as the intellect though curtained by blindness and hushed by the quiet of 
deafness can follow with trembling finger or faltering memory the eternal 
thoughts of the master thinkers, so long are the noblest pleasures his, and 
live worth living and suffering. Shall we then endeavor to teach our 
pupils "to take thought for the morrow, what they shall eat and where- 
withal they shall be clothed," and let their esthetic sense go hungry and 
bare, with only a chance development? Of course not. All teachers believe 
that education should develop the human being symmetrically ; but here 
in this bustling New World, where opportunities for wealth come and go 
so rapidly, where parents think often of a son's career as a successful 
wage-earner, sometimes of his religious inclinations, and only seldom of 
his well-rounded development, it is not strange that teachers sometimes 
forget the culture study for the bread-and-butter study. If many parents 
expect the schools to make earning-machines instead of men and women 
out of their children, then the schoolmaster must gradually educate the 
parent through the pupil to a higher view of parental duty. The modern 
condition of the division of labor, or specialization in work, is another 
element that militates against culture as culture : the young lawyer feels 
that he must spend every minute at his profession, if he is not to be out- 
stripped by his rivals. Reflecting this feeling the modern American 
teacher is very likely to use the practical value of a study as an 
incentive to careful work. The young man looking forward to medical 
study, if careless in writing his German exercises, can be touched upon 
a sensitive point by reference to careless prescription writing. But the 
teacher must "hitch his wagon to a star." 

The purpose of this paper is not to argue for culture studies — we all 
agree that culture studies are very essential — but it is to protest vig- 
orously against putting native or foreign literature in the course of the 
high schools as a culture study and then teaching it as a bread-and- 
butter study. 

Twenty-five years ago the teacher of English literature in the high 
schools usually taught by holding recitations previously assigned in a 
brief history of English literature and in hearing readings by the pupils 
from a book of selections from the great authors. The examinations 
generally required a knowledge of the membership of various literary 
schools or groups of authors, of dates, of brief biographies, and of the 
estimates condensed by the author of the manual from the opinions of 
critics. This examination is a measure of the method of instruction. 
Most of the girls and some of the boys made good recitations upon a 
lesson planned in this way: it was largely a matter of verbal memory. 
The marks in the record book were good. When the principal or the 
superintendent made his perfunctory visits, he would question some- 
thing after this fashion: When was Edmund Spenser born? What 
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was his most important work? What is the "Fairie Queene" about? 
How does it rank ? Who was Bacon ? What was his first name ? 
What are his dates? (Each author has, you see, two dates like tacks 
to fasten him upon the wall of our literary memory!) What do you 
understand by the "lake school" of English authors ? Give Shakespeare's 
dates. Name three of his tragedies, three comedies. And so on. As 
the students usually answered these questions pretty well, the method 
seemed to be satisfactory. The same results could be obtained with a 
history of German or of French literature, if they were a part of the 
secondary school course. Are these the results desired? 

It is not very difficult to assign to a class a poem of Schiller's to be 
studied, and to secure results. Young people, having no instructions 
or suggestions, do some strange things indeed. Once I tried that method 
v/ith a high school class with the following results: four girls trans- 
lated the poem into tolerable English prose, and commented upon some 
difficult points, one or two tried verse, two boys counted the words and 
punctuation marks, I suspect, simply for mischief, two worked out 
the metrical plan pretty well and noted a few impure rhymes, another 
looked into the syntax of a few poetical constructions giving references 
to the grammar, and four said that they didn't know what to do beyond 
translating. The class had been asked to study the poem carefully 
from some particular point of view. 

If the efforts of pupils in studying a piece of literature are guided 
somewhat by questions and other means of suggestion, the results will 
of course be better, or at least more in line with what older students 
do. Many will be able to put the poem into its proper category and 
give the reasons. A fairly bright pupil will be able to tell whether 
it is subjective or objective, she can speak of the meter, of its relation 
to the content, of the rhetorical figures, how many cases of simile, meton- 
ymy, synechdoche, and what not. She can perhaps give the logical 
divisions of the poem, and, if she has time, references and reference 
books, she may be able to make a short study of the genesis of the 
poem, placing it in a little closer relation to its author. This would 
certainly have its advantages. Many teachers would think that a girl 
or boy, who could stand the fire of the superintendent's questions as to 
who? when? what?, who could sit down and write a neat little essay 
on a certain piece of literature as, for instance, to quote from the Eng- 
lish College requirements of this year, The Merchant of Venice, Pope's 
Iliad, I, VI, XXII, and XXIV, the Sir Roger de Coverley Papers, etc., 
etc., or, going into German, Lessings Minna von Barnhelm, Goethe's 
Hermann und Dorothea, or Schiller's Tell, — a pupil, who could do this, 
had been well taught, should be marked "passed" at a good grade, and 
might enter college if he chose. Here the colleges are on about the 
same plane as the high schools: sometimes also master's and doctor's 
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degrees are given in this country and in Europe for work of the same 
character but of greater quantity. With a particular end in view it is 
perfectly proper. Some of us were taught in that way and naturally 
pass the method on to the next generation by using it ourselves. Ladies 
and gentlemen — I do not call you by your professional title of teachers, 
because I want you to divest yourselves of your professional opinions 
and biases as fully as may be, I want to address you as men and women 
intensely interested in increasing the culture of the human race — Is that 
teaching literature? Is geometry taught in the same way? The lives 
of the mathematicians, definitions of all kinds of terms, theorems, corol- 
laries, demonstrations, quod est demonstrandum' s,reductio ad absurdum's, 
and no more? Doesn't the pupil get farther than that into the subject? 
I imagine he does with a good teacher. For years we teachers have taken 
our pupils out and showed them the literature pond all beautifully frozen 
over, we have tried faithfully to teach them the geography, geology, 
physics, chemistry, botany, entomology and what not of that pond. 
And goodly numbers of our pupils passed — many of them from a con- 
sideration of literature for ever and ever, and thankfully too. Then a 
passion for laboratory methods spread through the country like an 
epidemic. We were not to be outdone : we shod our pupils with the 
steel of investigation and criticism and have now sent them out to 
skate on that literature pond, and while some are awkward, many there 
are who soon learn to cut wonderfully beautiful quirly-cues on the 
smooth surface and not hurt themselves or the ice. It sometimes arouses 
my open-mouthed admiration, but I can't say that it is much more than — 
doing "stunts" on the surface of literature. About its strengthening the 
muscles, oxydizing the blood, expanding the lungs we will not talk: I 
admit all that at the start. Perhaps some of you teach literature some- 
what in that way. I teach literature somewhat in that way. Our own 
guilt ought not to embarrass us. But let us stop right here and look 
into the reasons, not why literature is taught, but rather why it should 
be taught. For it is only after we have determined for what end a 
thing should be done, that we can rationally decide upon the best way 
to do it. Why are you teaching literature? Because it is in the course 
of study and you are paid to carry out the plan? That is a good bread 
and butter reason. You teach German literature, as far as you can, 
because you like it and think your pupils ought to know it. That makes 
it better for you and for your pupils, for you will put more life and 
interest into it. But again, in another way: why do we teach any 
literature? So that those who have enjoyed an education at our hands 
may know when Shakespeare, Goethe, Walter von der Vogelweide, Cor- 
neille, Ibsen, Lope de Vega Carpio, Vergil, Anacreon, Hafis and Ger- 
hardt Hauptmann lived and wrought? Is that why? What good does 
that alone do them? How much consolation and spirit-help in solving 
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the problems of your life do you get out of your knowledge that Goethe 
and Herder first met on the steps of the inn "Zum Geist" at Strassburg 
in the autumn of 1770, or that some of the first ideas of the musical 
drama "Der Fliegende Hollander" occurred to Richard Wagner when he 
was storm-tossed in the miserable little tub that took him and his wife 
from Pillau to London? How much help does the mathematician derive 
from saying the multiplication table or choice selections from the tables 
of logarithms, when his spirit is weary and seeks rest from solving the 
unsolvable in life? And yet knowledge of this kind is of great value. 
But when the Wanderers Nachtlied comes to you : 
iiber alien Gipfeln 
1st Ruh, 
In alien Wipfeln 
Spiirest Du 
Kaum einen Hauch; 
Die Vogelein schweigen im Walde. 
Warte nur, balde 
Ruhest Du auch. 
then you feel the spirit of the great master and find rest. 

Ought our pupils to know these things, so that, when literary topics are 
discussed in good respectable educated society, they may ransack their 
memories and chirp forth their opinions too, and not sit like dummies? 
Do they not often learn literature for the same reason as they learn to 
dance, that they may be able to waltz and two-step, as other people do and 
not be wall-flowers? I am sorry to say that many young people do not 
learn literature for so good a reason as they learn to dance ; for almost 
all young folks take great pleasure in dancing after the lessons have 
ceased: when literature is "passed," it is passed. Do we teach our 
pupils literature so that later they may qualify and teach it to others? 
Yes, all these factors enter into the problem of why literature is taught, 
and they have their grounds. But is there any sound reason for teaching 
literature except that a genuine taste and love for the beautiful in liter- 
ature be instilled into the hearts of the young? Of course the preparation 
of the teacher of literature forms an exception: for these the subject 
is a professional study, just as much as mastering Blackstone is profes- 
sional work to the young law student Some may say that pupils should 
love learning for its own sake, and that, if pupils have mastered certain 
facts about the world's great thinkers and writers and taken to them- 
selves some of their beautiful thoughts beautifully expressed, they must 
be all the better for it. And they are. But is that all? I for one pro- 
test against teaching pupils to assume the heavy and dignified cloak of 
learning in order to smooth and pat it with pride, and, as a young miss 
does with her pretty new coat, with seeming carelessness to turn one 
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corner that less fortunate friends may view the gay lining with envy. 
This is not culture, neither is it truly learning for its own sake. Genuine 
enjoyment and pride in the accumulation of learning are among the 
strongest inducements to scholarship and should certainly be encouraged, 
only not to the point of excluding other things. But are we teaching 
literature mainly for this purpose? 

If I can sit down by my fireside of a winter night and taking up 
Goethe's youthful drama "Gotz von B erlichingen" and reading myself 
into it can hear and see the sturdy fearless honest knight of the iron 
hand, his faithful wife, his prattling son, his brave squire, his trusty 
men, as they lived their lives in those stirring times, till my blood courses 
more rapidly with excitement at their struggles, till my eyes grow dim 
with sympathy for poor Gbtz and the forsaken Maria, I would not give 
up that ability for all the power in the world to write analyses of char- 
acter, theories of dramatic art, or to string together lists of figures, or to 
sift out peculiar constructions, or to compare in detail the forms of this 
drama as it came into being. The one means literary appreciation, the 
other may be a means to it, but is never more than that. If I can take 
Goethe's " I phigenie" or Grillparzer's "Sappho" and reading on and on 
enjoy to the full these beautiful gardens of language, in which human 
speech seems to blossom out into perfection in art, I would not give it 
up for any amount of ability to work out a metrical or philosophical study 
of the poems. It is these qualities of the world's best literature of ap- 
pealing to the human soul and heart through the mind, and not the fact 
that it can be disemboweled, dissected, examined under the microscope, 
analyzed in the laboratory, burned, ground, triturated and dissolved, like 
a beautiful human body on the dissecting table or in the chemists' test- 
tubes — it is because it can be loved, that it has lived and shall live. What 
are the theories and systems of the past? For the most part lumber on 
the book-shelves ! Who feeds his soul on the works of the Alexandrine 
scholars ? Few. But when the beautiful little lyric of Catullus breathes 
up to us out of the stench and foulness of the Roman life at the time 
of Christ's birth 

Passer, deliciae meae puellae 
Quicum ludere, quern in sinu tenere 

Her sparrow, delight of my sweetheart, 

With which she oft played on her lap, 

To whose playful pecks she held her fair finger 

we feel the throb of the poet's hand stretched across the ages to us, and 
are glad to know how he lived and loved and suffered and sang. Pedantry 
is dead dry husks, love of the beautiful is a seed that sprouts and sends 
forth blossoms in all time and for all men. 

(To be continued.) 



